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STEEL AND IRON INDUSTRY 


Illinois, as one of the pap N.igine industrial centers in the 
United States, is both a large producer and a large user of 
steel. Steel is probably the most important single product 
necessary to a highly industrialized type of society. Prac- 
tically all present-day commodities depend, directly or in- 
directly, on the use of steel in some form. The gr 
industries of this State rely largely on native steel to 
supply their needs. 

The Illinois steel industry is now concentrated in two 
districts —the Chicago industrial area and the region 
around Granite City. Neither of these districts, however, 
was its birthplace. The first primitive blast furnaces were 
built about a hundred years ago in Hardin County. In 
1868, two large furnaces were built at Grand Tower, 
Jackson County, and in 1873 and 1875 two coke furnaces 
were constructed at East St. Louis. For these early opera- 
tions, ore from Missouri and coke from the southwestern 
Illinois coal fields were used. In 1839 Chicago had a few 
small foundries, but the first blast furnace to use Lake 
Superior ore and Indiana coal was built in 1868. Today 
Illinois, with 21 blast furnaces, is exceeded only by Ohio 
and Pennsylvania and equalled only by Alabama. 

The major part of the industry, situated on Lake 
Michigan, has easy access to the rich Superior ore fields. 
The short trip by ore boat means lower freight charges 
for the Chicago area. The shallow shore line and large 
amounts of land available for plant expansion are other 
advantages. Thus Illinois is admirably adapted for steel 
production in view of accessibility of raw materials, avail- 
ability of suitable sites, and presence of actual and po- 
tential markets. 

Not only is iron ore readily obtainable from the 
Superior region, but limestone, which is used as a flux in 
steel manufacture, can be brought from northern Michi- 
gan by either rail or water. From southern Illinois comes 
another flux, fluorspar, of which Illinois has one of the 
very few major deposits in the world. 

Most of the coking coal used in the Chicago steel 
plants is shipped from the fields of Kentucky, Pennsyl- 
vania, and West Virginia, which have the richest deposits 
of this fuel. Thus, coal has been the least accessible of the 
necessary raw materials, and lately less of this fuel has 
been obtainable from the three states named. It seems 
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clear that Illinois coal will need to be used to a much 
greater extent as a source of coke. The Illinois Geological 
Survey has been carrying on extensive research, in con- 
nection with cooperating industries, in methods of coking 
[llinois coal, and the experiments have met with notable 
success. The use of native coal will save the steel indus- 
tries from $1 to $2 a ton on freight besides assuring them 
of necessary fuel. 

The great industrial Middle West furnishes a ready 
and enormous market for steel. The manufacture of agri- 
cultural machinery, tin can manufacturing, steel works 
and rolling mills, production of motor vehicles, bodies, 
and accessories — these are only a few of the important 
users of steel. In 1939 the value of products of these in- 
dustries amounted to more than $463 millions. Other large 
users are wire-makers, railroads, and ordnance plants. 
Last year Illinois ranked fourth in dollar volume of ord- 
nance material manufactured in the United States. To 
supply the demand, the State produced 7,330,392 tons of 
steel ingots, the largest amount in its history. 

A brief clarification of the difference between steel and 
iron may be helpful to the layman. Chemical steel is iron 
with a carbon content between that of pig iron (about 
4%) and that of wrought iron (about 0.2%). The usual 
procedure in making steel is to remove all the carbon 
from the pig iron in the blast furnace, and then replace 
carbon in the required amounts. Wrought iron is used in 
the manufacture of crucible steel by increasing the carbon 
content, but this type of steel is of minor importance in 
comparing volumes. 

Paradoxically enough, the large steel market of the 
Midwest is a source of supply for another “raw mate- 
rial’ — scrap. In peacetime, steel furnaces are charged 
with more than 50 per cent scrap, in combination with 
pig iron. Scrap has several advantages. Having been re- 
fined once, it has far fewer impurities than pig iron. Its 
use conserves not only the ore supply, but also the supply 
of rare alloying ingredients, such as tungsten, manganese, 
and vanadium, which are reclaimed from the furnace. 
Where steel is used, steel scrap is available. In Illinois, 
this material is plentiful, and adequate transportation, both 
railway and highway, makes it readily accessible. 
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DOES INFLATION STILL 
THREATEN ? 


The country has been warned of the coming of inflation 
ever since the Roosevelt administration took office in 1933. 
$y inflation is meant nothing more than sharply rising 
prices. But a peacetime inflation did not grow out of ten 
years of unbalanced budgets and an increase in the na- 
tional debt exceeding that of World War I. Inflation 
rarely accompanies a depression. Then prophets again 
forecast that World War II would bring on inflation. 
Surely, they argued, we can not spend $150 to $250 bil- 
lions and curtail the output of consumers’ goods without 

And besides, all major wars in the past have produced 
inflation. Yet thanks to that muddling and much-abused 
bureau, OPA, and the fact that production for civilians 
was actually maintained at nearly prewar level, the war 
brought only a mild price rise. By the end of July, whole- 
sale commodity prices had risen 35 per cent over the 1939 
average, and wholesale food prices rose 50 per cent. In- 
comes of many workers, especially in war industries, went 
up faster than prices. Few have really suffered from the 
mild price rise we have had. Despite this background, 
some competent authorities consider the danger of infla- 
tion still very real. Why? 

They point to World War I, which saw inflation in 
every belligerent nation as well as in some of the neutrals. 
The worst ones occurred after the war. These inflations 
can be put into three classifications. First, in defeated 
nations, e.g., Germany, Austria, and Russia, runaway in- 
flations occurred after the war was over. Prices in Ger- 
many a little more than doubled during the war; the crisis 
and eventual redemption of marks at 1 trillion to 1 oc- 
curred in 1923. That won’t happen here. Second, in rela- 
tively untouched United States and Great Britain prices 
more than doubled during the war but advanced only a 
little further after hostilities ceased. Both nations were 
in sound financial condition at the outset. Third, in vic- 
torious but battered France and Italy, prices roughty 
tripled during four years of war. Then in the two years 
after the Armistice prices doubled again — that is, they 
rose from about 300 in 1918 to close to 600 in 1920. Both 
nations had a long prewar history of deficits and a mount 
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per cent of her expenditures; in 1918, only 12 per cent, 
We have not balanced our budget since 1930, and from 
1931 to 1940 our revenues met 57 per cent of our expendi- 
tures. Our financial situation this time somewhat re- 
sembles that of France in 1918, and her worst inflation 
came after the war. 

Still other reasons are advanced for fearing a sharp 
rise in prices in the postwar period. 

First, rationing and price controls are likely to be less 
successful, for the stimulus of patriotism will be gone. 
The public stood for eight years of regimentation before 
the war and more during it. A reaction is overdue. If 
controls are kept on, many will persuade themselves that 
rationing and ceiling prices are unnecessary and as a re- 
sult “black markets” will flourish and prices climb. If con- 
trols are removed from most goods, bidding for the 
scarcer materials will force prices up. 

Second, people will buy fewer bonds and will spend 
their money for the things they have been promising 
themselves during the last few years. And they will cash 
in many of their bonds. It will take time to convert indus- 
tries and provide goods that people long for. They may 
well bid up the prices of the small supplies at first avail- 
able. That is why early reconversion is so important. 

Third, there will be lots of money in circulation. The 
amount has already grown from $7 billions to $22 billions 
since 1939. More important is the amount of deposit cur- 
rency, that is, bank deposits that circulate by the drawing 
of checks, for we do 90 per cent of our business that way. 
An increase of $10 billions in deposit currency between 
1913 and 1920 doubled our price level. This time de- 
mand deposits have grown $45 billions since 1939 and 
are triple what they were in the peak year of 1929. If 
many persons demand cash for their bonds, further de- 
posit and bank note expansion is inevitable. It is a mistake 
to assume that our huge gold reserves, even if made avail- 
able, could prevent an inflation. Only a generous supply 
of goods can do that. 

The increased supply of goods produced — the national 
income is about twice what it was in 1939 and industrial 
production is more than doubled — may suggest that the 
fears of inflation are exaggerated. But are they? The in- 
crease is in war goods, in tanks, bazookas, Liberty ships, 
blockbusters, etc., whose value after the war will be. low. 
Yet the people who made the war goods will want to 
spend their wages for civilian goods. Even if we recon- 
vert promptly and efficiently, the producers of new civilian 
goods will want to spend their incomes for them too. Only 
if civilian production is enlarged early and civilians spread 
their purchases out over several years, can the price level 
be held to a moderate rise. 

Fourth, numerous pressure groups are apt to demand 
large financial outlays in their behalf. There was a move- 
ment afoot a few months ago to grant returning veterans 
bonuses which would total about $33 billions. It is ques- 
tionable whether we will be able to balance the budget. 

Fifth, if people become frightened at rising prices and 
hasten to buy goods on the philosophy of “What I save | 
lose, what I spend I save,” prices will only tend to spiral 
higher. Not only does more money produce inflation, but 
so does faster circulation of money. 

We may hope that these arguments are somehow 
faulty and the inflation alarmists are again wrong, but we 
are not at all sure. 


For a more detailed discussion, see the article “The Prospect 
of Serious Inflation” in the August issue of Opinion and 
Comment, another publication of this Bureau. 

















Although our rate of advance in Europe has slowed down, 
reconversion to peacetime production has gained mo- 
mentum. The 40 per cent cutback in production, within 
six months after V-E day, will render jobless about 
4,000,000 persons not counting demobilized soldiers. To 
handle reconversion, Congress has pushed through a bill 
putting the responsibility on OWM, which now becomes 
the Office of War Mobilization and Reconversion. Four 
major topics come under reconversion, namely, the G. I. 
Bill of Rights passed this summer, the Contract Settle- 
ment Act, Surplus Property disposal, and the War Mobil- 
ization and Reconversion Act. The last three of these are 
to be handled by OWMR. Briefly, what does each involve ? 

Under Contract Settlement a prime contractor of good 
reputation may now obtain within 30 days between 75 and 
9) per cent of money owed on goods in process plus 75 
per cent of direct costs allocable to the terminated portion 
of his contract. Subcontractors are eligible for partial 
payments but through prime contractors. 

When the war ends, there will be billions of 
surplus war plant property and $50 to $70 billions of sur- 
plus war goods. The seven agencies under the direction of 
Surplus War Property Administration face a difficult 
dilemma. If they try to obtain the best prices obtainable 
for government property, big business and monopolies may 
be favored; 
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if they sell to small business on easy terms, 
taxpayers may object. The first alternative is favored at 
present. 

Reconversion is still in its infancy but growing. By 
September 14, 1,321 applications had been filed under the 
“spot authorization” program, of which only 75 had been 
granted and 191 denied. WPB has cut red tape and re- 
leased 125,000 tons of steel to carry out these programs. 


HIGH LIGHTS OF ILLINO 


Business activity in Illinois as in the nation, and in the 
Chicago and St. Louis industrial areas, showed a down- 
ward trend during August. Pig iron production in the 
Chicago area has declined since February and is off about 
7 per cent. Freight car loadings for midwestern railroads 
are down 3.5 per cent even allowing for seasonal factors. 
Employment in Illinois manufacturing industries was 
virtually unchanged but pay rolls increased 1.4 per cent 
over July and they were 7.9 per cent higher than a year 
avo. Although the problem of labor shortage in the nation 
is easing slightly, as evidenced by WMC orders on Sep- 
tember 1 reclassifying a number of industrial areas into 
less acute categories, Illinois was little affected; however, 
l'reeport and Joliet were moved from a Group II (likely 
to develop acute shortage) area to a Group I (acute short- 
age) area. Illinois now has 10 of the nation’s 68 Group | 
areas, and though removal of Chicago from the acute 
shortage group is greatly desired and might speed up 
reconversion, such a change does not appear in prospect. 

The Illinois Department of Labor reports that the 
valuation of building permits was 21 per cent higher than 
in July but 17 per cent under a year ago. However, 14 
per cent fewer permits were issued in August than July. 
Construction in progress in Cook county in July was far 
below the volume of a year ago and the lowest since 1938. 
Yet Chicago will soon be designated as a housing shortage 
area according to the regional representative of NHA. 
Low cost housing is needed most, but many apartment 
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Army surpluses have been cut from 90 days’ to 60 or, on 
some items, 45 days’ supply. The price of steel scrap is 
declining. Our aluminum production schedule has been 
halved in view of huge stock piles. The Federal Reserve's 
adjusted index of industrial production continued its 
gradual downward trend from 235 in June to 233 in July 
as against 247 last November. Official pronouncements 
from Washington indicate that private business will have 
a much freer hand in reconversion but also must assume 
a great responsibility when V-E day arrives. Production 
and manpower controls will be largely lifted or at least 
simplified, but price controls will be kept on and ration- 
ing will continue until supplies become plentiful. OPA 
hopes to keep most prices at 1942 levels and believes that 
if 50 key companies can be persuaded the plan will 
succeed. 

The Little Steel Formula is due for extensive upward 
alterations, probably before election day. Economically, 
the justification is that the cost of living has outrun the 
formula by 10 and perhaps 15 per cent but that there was 
little suffering while overtime pay continued. The no- 
strike pledge will probably be less observed too: 
in the last two months the number of 
sharply. Other high lights of the month include the an- 
nouncement that after October 2, Series E bonds may be 
turned in 
worsening 
point that 
goes from 
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strikes has risen 


for immediate cash at qualified banks, the 
of diplomatic relations with Argentina to the 
American ships are forbidden to pick up car- 
Argentina after October 1, and the announce- 

United Nations 
policy soon, one of whose efforts will be to break up, or 
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at least discourage, international cartels. 
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houses may be remodeled. Priority quotas will be removed, 
but not priorities, and the only limiting factor will be 
availability of materials. 

The farm outlook for the nation is excellent. Prospects 
are that the 1943 output will be nearly equalled and that 
production will be 138 per cent of the prewar average. In 
Illinois, the outlook is good but below the general average 
for the country. The probable corn crop of 411 million 
bushels is a little under the 1943 total despite greater 
acreage but may be better than anticipated six weeks ago, 
thanks to timely rains and the hardiness of hybrid corn. 
Soybeans suffered less from the drought and average 
production is expected. Prices received by Illinois farm- 
ers were | per cent higher in mid-August than in mid-July 
or a year ago. An increase in the price of meat animals 
was chiefly responsible for the rise. 

Illinois petroleum production continues to drift lower. 
Before the war, the State stood fourth in the nation and 
had an annual production of 147 million barrels. The 
annual rate now is 80 million barrels and Illinois has sunk 
to sixth place. No other major oil field has suffered a 
production decrease during the war. 

Illinois coal production has lagged in July and August 
in comparison with those months a year ago, but produc- 
tion for the year so far is 3 million tons (7.5%) ahead 
of the first 8 months of 1943. Few strikes have marred 
this year’s record. 
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Comparative Changes in Illinois Business 


Jusiness activity in Illinois showed an increase from 
August, 1943, to August, 1944, in nine of the fourteen 
selected indicators. The percentage changes are shown in 
Table I and Chart 1. Construction contracts awarded 
showed the largest increase, 35.7 per cent, and building 
permits the largest decline, 17.3 per cent. 

Life insurance sales increased 21.2 per cent; bank 
debits, 11.3 per cent; the cost of living in Chicago, 2.2 per 
cent; and farm prices, 1.1 per cent. 

Department store sales had a large increase, 17.0 per 
cent, and this was accompanied by an increase of 7.9 
per cent in manufacturing pay rolls and of 7.2 per cent in 
total industrial pay rolls. Total industrial employment de- 
creased 1.3 per cent and manufacturing employment, 1.1 
per cent. 

Electric power consumption increased 5.5 per cent; 
coal and petroleum production, however, decreased 6.2 per 
cent and 4.0 per cent, respectively. 

A comparison of the August figures with those far 
July, as recorded in Table I, shows rather large increases 
in: construction contracts awarded, 29.4 per cent; build- 
ing permits, 20.7 per cent; department store sales, 18.0 
per cent; and coal production, 10.5 per cent. Six classifi- 
cations recorded increases of from 1.0 per cent to 4.3 per 
cent. Bank debits declined 8.4 per cent, and slight declines 
occurred in three other classifications. 


TABLE I 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN ILLINOIS BUSINESS 





| Percentage Change 
August, 1944, from 
Indicators 


| August July 

| 1943 1944 
Bank debits'.......0...........00-! +11.3 — 8.4 
Building permits?................. —17.3 +20.7 
Coal production® ..........6cce0cess — 6.2 +10.5 
Construction contracts awarded‘... +35.7 +29.4 
Cost of living in Chicago®......... + 2.2 — 0.4 
Department store sales®........... | -+17.0 +18.0 
Electric power consumption’....... + 5.5 + 4.3 
Employment, industry*........... — 1.3 —- 0.5 
Employment, manufacturing?...... — 1.1 — 0.4 
EEE TO ETT } + 1.1 + 1.1 
Life insurance sales (ordinary)?.. , +21.2 + 3.9 
Pay rolie, industry”... .....2..006s:: + 7.2 + 1.0 
Pay rolls, manufacturing?........ + 7.9 + 1.4 
— 4.0 + 1.0 


Petroleum production’®........... 








‘Board of Governors of Federal Reserve System; Illinois 
Department of Labor; #Illinois Department of Minesand Minerals; 
‘F. W. Dodge Corporation; ‘Bureau of Labor Statistics, Chicago 
Regional Office; *Bureau of the Census; ‘Illinois Commerce Com- 
mission; *University of Illinois College of Agriculture; *Life In- 
surance Sales Research Bureau, Hartford, Connecticut; State 
Geological Survey. 


Wholesale Prices 


The wholesale price index was slightly higher in August, 
1944, than in the same month a year ago, the increase be- 
ing 0.8 per cent. Increases occurred in chemicals and 
allied products, 5.1 per cent; building materials, 3.4 per 
cent; fuel and lighting materials, 2.8 per cent; house fur- 
nishing goods, 1.8 per cent; textile products, 1.0 per cent; 
and metals and metal products, 0.1 per cent. However, 
there were decreases in hides and leather products, 1.5 per 
cent; in foods, 0.9 per cent; and in farm products, 0.7 
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Chart 1 — Percentage Changes in Illinois Business, 
August, 1943, to August, 1944 


per cent. The decrease for all commodities from the July 
prices was 0.2 per cent, and farm products, with a decline 
of 1.2 per cent, was the only classification which showed 
a variation greater than 1.0 per cent. 














TABLE II 
WHOLESALE PRICES 
August, 1944 
Percentage Change 
Commodity Indexes from 
1926 = 

100 August July 
1943 1944 
All commodities............ 103.9 +0.8 —0.2 
Parma PeOGwcts .. oo... i ccccesc cs 122.6 —0.7 —1.2 
Ch ca ce Si i a 104.8 —0.9 —0.9 
Hides and leather products....| 116.0 —1.5 —0.2 
Tentile oroducts, ..... 2.60050 98.4 +1.0 +0.4 
Fuel and lighting materials... . 83.2 +2.8 0.0 
Metals and metal products.... . 103.8 +0.1 +0.1 
Building materials............ 116.0 +3.4 +0.1 
Chemicals and allied products. .| 105.3 +5.1 0.0 
House furnishing goods........ 104.4 +1.8 +0.1 
Miscellaneous commodities. ... . 93.6 +1.1 0.0 
eee 112.7 0.0 —0.8 
Semimanufactured articles..... 94.1 +1.3 +0.2 
Manufactured products........ 100.9 +1.2 0.0 

All commodities other than 
ee 99.7 +1.2 +0.1 

All commodities other than 
farm products and food...... 98 6 +1.5 +0.1 














Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Bank Debits 


(Bank debits represent the dollar value of checks drawn 
against individual bank deposits. Approximately 90 per 
cent of all goods, property, and services is paid for by 
checks drawn upon individual bank accounts. Bank debits 
are regarded as indicators of the general trend of business. 
They are not so indicative when applied solely to New 
York and Chicago, since great transfers of funds take 
place between those cities. When taken as a whole, bank 
debits do indicate the general trend of business; however, 
changes in bank debits of Illinois cities other than Chicago 
are more significant to the businessman. American people, 
more than any other people, pay their bills with checks 
drawn on individual accounts.) 


Bank debits for the fifteen reporting Illinois cities in 
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August, 1944, were 11.3 per cent higher than those for 
August, 1943, but 8.4 per cent lower than those for July, 
1944. All but one of the cities showed an increase over 
the same month a year ago and all but one showed a de- 
crease from the previous month. Bank debits for the first 
eight months of 1944 registered an increase of 13.7 per 
ceut over those for the corresponding period a year ago. 

Increases from the August, 1943, bank debits occurred 
in the Chicago Federal Reserve District, 11.6 per cent; in 
the St. Louis District, 9.5 per cent; and in the United 
States, 14.2 per cent. However, there were decreases from 
the July, 1944, figures for the same categories of 4.8 per 
cent, 4.9 per cent, and 5.1 per cent, respectively. 


TABLE III 
BANK DEBITS IN FIFTEEN ILLINOIS CITIES 








(000 omitted from dollar amounts) 





























Percentage Change 
_ August August July August, 1944, from 
_ 1944 1943 1944 

August July 

1943 1944 

Wei cine casa ceatnGaee $6,159,041 $5,535 ,508 $6,724,750 +11.3 — 8.4 
PN ihr sci te are gns eimai a Soto Biennial ca es eee RO 12,874 12,673 14,252 + 1.6 — 9.7 
FE iow aackoaieiex + kdacan & ban we Beka e kane See 20,659 16,078 20 , 863 +28.5 — 1.0 
PR eo cc k ci ced tobe iae ee es eae 20 ,379 18,499 22,956 +10.2 —11.2 
[DORE IIOINIDs 55.4.6 divicn sewccsnnacays aGnken 14,427 15 ,306 16,991 — 5.7 —15.1 
ES io dar CORRS Oh nad ae eae EO ne 5 ,673 ,661 $.217 273 6,217,534 +10.9 — 8.7 
a iu cs5 pun aid eae eoacdinaath ecm naa ale Saha 17,909 15 ,964 18,110 +12.2 — 1.1 
ee ne eee errs! Het ee eer 35,972 29 ,673 37,211 +21.2 — 3.3 
East St. Louis and National Stock Yards.......... 81,277 75,067 78,975 + 8.3 + 2.9 
MOI bck cris atte bp, Comte aileron ke emails Sie nore eae ae IROL 12,893 10,911 13,549 +18.2 — 4.8 
MEN se rniso ge Sk RHR ASS aS ONE ee ee a 28,855 25 ,096 30 ,056 +15.0 — 4.0 
NO Fd args dh sarin paiement ea aie ata meaeee 13,281 12,949 15,287 + 2.6 —13.1' 
I i ar srachcw se wfcsb hadidraias oases Winn rats iain eal 113,407 85 ,736 116,951 +32.3 — 3.0 
SIN ek iassiagd eon inroads wale nla eee late ok ale des a a ee 15,770 13,799 18,204 +14.3 —13.4 
RCE SRE Set Oe seh RE eRe ne es aye 59 494 53 ,507 60 ,838 +11.2 — 2.2 
II ooo isa, a clarompon bp maiek WE See aie eter ea 38,183 32,977 42,973 +15.8 —11.1 





Source: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. 


Life Insurance Sales 


(Life insurance sales data are related to the financial con- 
ditions of individuals and particularly businessmen, because 
life insurance contracts are a form of savings.) 

Ordinary life insurance sales in Illinois for August, 
1944, were $52,076,000, an increase of 21.2 per cent over 
the same month a year ago and of 3.9 per cent over the 
previous month. Sales in the United States increased 14.9 
per cent and 0.1 per cent, respectively, in the correspond- 
ing periods, 


Cash Farm Income 


The June, 1944, cash farm income for Illinois, as reported 
by the United States Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
was $89,839,000, an increase of 1.9 per cent over that for 
June, 1943, but a decrease of 12.5 per cent from that of 
May, 1944. For the corresponding periods the cash farm 
income for the United States increased 8.6 per cent and 
3.6 per cent, respectively. 

Cash farm income in Illinois for the first six months 
of 1944 amounted to $583,681,000, a gain of 10.8 per cent 
over the corresponding period in 1943. Government pay- 
ments for the first half year of 1944 were $26,932,000, a 
decrease of 21.3 per cent from the $34,206,000 in the same 
period a year ago. 
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Commercial Failures 


Illinois had 8 commercial failures, with liabilities of $110,- 
000, in July, 1944, as compared with 22 failures, with 
liabilities of $142,000, in the same month a year ago. For 
the first seven months in 1944 there were 74 failures, with 
liabilities of $819,000, whereas for the corresponding pe- 
riod in 1943 there were 196 failures with liabilities of 
$1,285,000. 


TABLE IV 
COMMERCIAL FAILURES IN ILLINOIS 


(000 omitted from dollar amounts) 




















July January-July 
Year omnes 
Failures| Liabilities | Failures | Liabilities 
Aare 8 $ 110 74 $ 819 
eee ots maen 22 142 196 1,285 
| ee 58 599 514 5,049 
re 66 533 533 5,589 
Steere 87 941 645 6,054 
eae 117 1,077 806 8,922 











Source: Dun’s Statistical Review. 
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PRODUCTION 
Coal 


In August, 1944, the coal production of shipping mines 
in Illinois was 5,900,759 tons, a decrease of 6.2 per cent 
from the August, 1943, figure but an increase of 10.5 per 
cent over that for July, 1944. Production for the first eight 
months of the year was 47,680,454 tons, an increase of 7.5 
per cent over the 44,347,354 tons produced in the cor- 
responding period in 1943. 

More than three-fourths of the August, 1944, output 
was produced by the 84 shaft mines, and 18 strip mines 
accounted for the other 1,232,429 tons. These 102 reporting 
mines had 25,305 men who worked; and the average 
number of days worked was 20. 


Petroleum 
Petroleum production in Illinois for August, 1944, was 
6,425,000 barrels, a decrease of 4.0 per cent from the 
amount for August, 1943, but an increase of 1.0 per cent 
for July, 1944. Production for the first eight 
months of the year was 51,881,000 barrels, a decrease of 
6.3 per cent from the 55,366,000 barrels recorded for the 


over that 


same period last year. 

Che number of new producing wells completed in the 
month was 121 as compared with 80 in the same month a 
year ago and 132 a month ago. The number for the first 
ght months of 1944 was 779, whereas 676 were com- 


the corresponding period in 1943. 


Electric Power Production 
(Electric power production is generally accepted as indic- 
ative of business activity; however, it is a measure of 
industrial output rather than of general business. Produc- 
tion differs from consumption by the amount of interstate 
transfers.) 

For August, 1944, electric power production in Illinois, 
as shown by the report of the Federal Power Commission, 
was 1,211,798,000 kilowatt hours, an increase of 3.7 per 
cent over that for August, 1943, and of 4.9 per cent over 
that for July, 1944. 

Production for the United States showed an increase 
of 3.0 per cent over the same month a year ago and of 
4.1 per cent over the preceding month. 


Electric Power Consumption 
(Electric power consumption is commonly used as a 
measure of industrial activity since practically all indus- 
tries use electrical power to some extent.) 

The total number of kilowatt hours of electricity sold 
to ultimate consumers in Illinois in August, 1944, was 
1,035,049,618, an increase of 5.5 per cent over the sales 
for August. 1943, and 4.3 per cent over those for July, 
1944. These sales were reported by the eleven largest 
electric utility companies in the State. 





CONSTRUCTION 
Building Permits 


(As a measure of business activity, building permits serve 
to measure building operations planned rather than actual 
construction under way. Care must be taken in interpret- 
ing these data to allow for the lag which may occur be- 
tween the issuance of the permit and the commencement 
of the actual construction work. However, the status of 
construction is vital to labor because of the large body 
of workers engaged directly in erecting buildings and be- 





cause all workers are concerned in obtaining suitable 
dwellings at reasonable costs.) 

The value of building permits for the 181 reporting 
Illinois cities for August, 1944, was $5,015,667, a decrease 
of 17.3 per cent from the figure for August, 1943, but an 
increase of 20.7 per cent over that for July, 1944. 

The decrease in permit valuations for new residential 
building from those a year ago was 58.2 per cent, whereas 
those for nonresidential construction almost tripled, and 
for additions, alterations, repairs, and installations, the 
increase was 45.3 per cent. 

When the value for August is compared with that for 
July, all three classifications showed increases: 4.6 per 
cent, 80.4 per cent, and 4.2 per cent, respectively. 

For the first eight months of 1944, the value of building 
permits amounted to $35,226,187, an increase of 46.0 per 
cent over the $24,129,548 reported for the corresponding 
period in 1943, 

In the city of Chicago, the value of building permits 
for August, 1944, was $2,783,140, a decrease of 19.0 per 
cent from that for the same month a year ago but an 
increase of 19.9 per cent over the valuation for July. 


Construction Contracts Awarded 
(The record of the valuation of actual contracts awarded 
is even more indicative of construction activity than build- 
ing permits. Permits indicate intentions to build, but con- 
tracts awarded are much more definite indications that 
the work will actually be accomplished.) 

In August, 1944, the value of construction contracts 
awarded was $12,744,000, an increase of 35.7 per cent over 
the amount for August, 1943, and of 29.4 per cent over 
that for July, 1944. 

When the value for August is compared with that for 
August, 1943, an increase is shown for all classifications, 
the largest, 75.7 per cent, being for nonresidential build- 
ing, which accounted for almost one-half of total con- 
struction in August, 1944, whereas it amounted to a little 
more than one-third of the total in the same month of 1943. 

Nonresidential building was also responsible for most 
of the increase from the value a month ago, showing an 
increase of 139.3 per cent, while residential building in- 
creased 19.8 per cent and public works and _ utilities 
decreased 28.2 per cent. 

Although the value of total construction contracts in- 
creased in August, the value for the first eight months 
of 1944 was 30.8 per cent less than for the corresponding 
period in 1943. This was accounted for by decreases in 
total building, 36.5 per cent; nonresidential building, 53.2 
per cent; public works and utilities, 15.1 per cent and by 
an increase in the value of residential building, 9.4 per 
cent. 

TABLE V 

CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS AWARDED 

IN ILLINOIS 


(000 omitted from dollar amounts) 








| Percentage Change 
August, 1944, from 








ee ee or | August August July 
Type of Construction | 1944 | 1943 | 1944 | 
| August July 
| 1943 1944 
| | 
J aii Pe | 
| 
Total Construction. .|$12,744 | $9,392 | $9,852 +35.7 + 29.4 
Total Building 9,479 | 6,589 | 5,302 +43.9 | + 78.8 
Residential 3,218 3,026 2,686 + 6.3 + 19.8 
Nonresidential ; 6,261 3,563 | 2,616 +75.7 | +139.3 
Public works and } | 
utilities = 3,265 2,803 | 4,550 | 416.5 | — 28.2 
| 





Source: F. W. Dodge Corporation. 
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RETAIL TRADE 


Department Stores 


(Department store statistics are well recognized and fre- 
quently used by businessmen as a measure of trading 
activity and retail distribution. Since department stores 
handle a broad and varied line of merchandise the volume 
of their sales is considered a rather reliable reflection of 
purchasing power.) 

In August, 1944, sales of 37 reporting department 
stores in Illinois were 17.0 per cent higher than in August, 
1943, and 18.0 per cent higher than in July, 1944. This 
large gain is more significant because of the difficulty of 
obtaining certain types of material and also because some 
stores did not conduct special promotions which formerly 
occurred in August. However, early fall purchases gave 
sales an added impetus. Sales for the first eight months 
of the year were 8.0 per cent higher than for the corres- 
ponding period last year. 

The sales of 8 reporting independent department stores 
in Chicago for August, 1944, were 15.0 per cent higher 
than those for August, 1943, and 20.0 per cent more than 
those for July, 1944. Comparison of the sales for the first 
eight months of the year with the corresponding period 
last year showed an increase of 5.0 per cent. 


TABLE VI 


RETAIL SALES OF ILLINOIS INDEPENDENT 
STORES BY KIND OF BUSINESS 


pean Change 
: August, 1944, from 
Kind of Business 
| 











August | July 
1943 | 1944 
ae ere aren, ) +11 | +7 
DEPARTMENT STORES........... +17 | +18 
OTHER KINDS OF BUSINESS..... +10 + 4 
ee er rere er oe +13 — 2 
Grocery stores (without fresh meats)} + 9 — 3 
Combination stores (groceries, meats) +14 — 2 
_— markets, fish markets. . +12 a 
Candy, nut, confectionery stores. ..| + 6 —4 
Eating and Drinking NIN oeiscearciw os + 7 + 3 
Restaurants, cafeterias, lunchrooms | + 6 + 5 
ee err re +12 — 2 
General Stores (with foods).......... + 9 — 4 
Liquor Stores (packaged goods)...... +38 — 8 
2. Fe RSS eres S.A ee +11 — 5 
Se errr rr ee + 2 — 1 
Fuel and Ice Dealers............... | + § +13 
CE ED os os onde ps ben nie ee + 8 + 1 
Dry Goods and General Mdse. Stores. . +19 + 2 
ee ee rer +23 +20 
Men's clothing and furnishings stores +29 +10 
Family clothing stores. ........... +24 +24 
Women’s ready-to-wear stores..... +18 +27 
Io ine 5. > Viana bcs ata ete oS A +32 — 9 
PO I gosh ade woes ise esis + 2 + 4 
Ampoanotrve GOOG... 6.5... ..0 ss cevess —12 — 2 
Motor-vehicle dealers............. —13 — 2 
Furniture-Household-Radio Group. . . + 6 +14 
ek I en ere + 6 +14 
Household appliance dealers....... + 7 +14 
Lumber-Building-Hardware Group. .. + 4 — 3. 
Pease MOEN... k5-6acckece ess + 7 + 7 
Lumber-building materials dealers. . + 4 — 9 
EEE REE Ot se +59 + 3 





Other Kinds of Business 


The sales of 1,969 independent retail stores other than de- 
partment stores in Illinois for August, 1944, were 10.0 per 
cent higher than in August, 1943, and 4.0 per cent higher 
than in July, 1944. Sales for the first eight months of the 
year were 8.0 per cent higher than in the corresponding 
period in 1943. 

All but two of the classification showed sales increases 
for August as compared with August, 1943, the larger 
being: liquor stores, 38.0 per cent; shoe stores, 32.0 per 
cent; men’s clothing and furnishings stores, 29.0 per cent; 
family clothing stores, 24.0 per cent; the apparel group, 
23.0 per cent; dry goods and general merchandise stores, 
19.0 per cent; women’s ready-to-wear stores, 18.0 per cent; 
combination stores, 14.0 per cent; the food group, 13.0 
per cent; meat markets and fish markets, 12.0 per cent; 
drinking places, 12.0 per cent; and florists, 11.0 per cent. 
There were fifteen classifications which had increases of 
less than 10.0 per cent. The two classifications which 
showed decreases were the automotive group, 12.0 per 
cent; and motor-vehicle dealers, 13.0 per cent. 

Comparison of August sales with those for July showed 
eight classifications with increases of 10 per cent or more: 
women’s ready-to-wear stores, 27.0 per cent; family cloth- 
ing stores, 24.0 per cent; the apparel group, 20.0 per cent; 
the furniture-household-radio group, furniture stores, and 
household appliance dealers, 14.0 per cent each; fuel and 
ice dealers, 13.0 per cent; and men’s clothing and furnish- 
ings stores, 10.0 per cent. The other twenty-one categories 
had changes varying from an increase of 7.0 per cent to a 
decrease of 9.0 per cent. 

The August sales of the 684 independent retailers in 
Chicago registered a gain of 11.0 per cent over those for 
the same month a year ago and of 5.0 per cent over July 
of this year. Sales for the first eight months of this year 
were 10.0 per cent higher than for the corresponding 
period in 1943. 


TABLE VII 


RETAIL SALES OF ILLINOIS INDEPENDENT 
STORES BY CITY AND POPULATION GROUP 








Percentage Change 
August, 1944, from 
City and Population Group 








August July 
1943 1944 
Cities—100,000 and over.......... +13 +10 
RR ioe ioriackinn cm rir ae a +12 + 9 
IS 5 phe arc ei e res SN +19 +14 
Cities—50,000 to 99,999........... +12 +9 
ee ss cies ah mice ee, Sislan aon — § + 2 
ERE Ee Le ee +15 + 6 
OE "eee + 3 + 6 
REC E e erreree eee ee +11 + 8 
| ee rer errs +17 +19 
Cities—25,000 to 49,999........... +9 +11 
pO RE ee ee eee ae + 3 +13 
Se eee +10 + 6 
[RPS SAE ee oe are eee | + 6 +10 
Rock Island-Moline............ +13 + 6 
Cities—10,000 to 24,999........... +16 + 6 
Cities—5,000 to 9,999............. + 4 . 
Cities—2,500 to 4,999............. | + 7 — 6 
Places of less than 2,500.......... +9 — 2 





*Less than 0.5 per cent. 
Source: Bureau of the Census. 





*Less than 0.5 per cent. 


Source: Bureau of the Census. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 


(Factory employment data are collected from reports 
made by cooperating firms. The changes are recorded 
month by month from data supplied by identical firms; 
thus the change in employment in one month is on a 
comparable basis with the previous month. 

Pay rolls refer to the amount of money paid to wage 
earners employed in the reporting establishments. There 
are many other sources of income besides pay rolls. 
Therefore, the value of the pay-roll data depends upon 
the type of employment and income of the area. The pay- 
roll funds flow mainly into consumption-goods markets.) 

In August, 1944, employment as reported by a sample 
group of Illinois establishments, declined slightly, 0.5 per 
cent, from that for July, whereas pay rolls increased 1.0 
per cent. Total industrial employment decreased 1.3 per 
cent from that of August, 1943, but pay rolls increased 
7.2 per cent. 

Employment in the manufacturing establishments de- 
clined 0.4 per cent from that of July; pay rolls, however, 
increased 1.4 per cent. These changes are a little less fa- 
vorable than the average seasonal increases of 2 per cent 
in employment and 3 per cent in pay rolls for the last 
twenty-one years, as shown by reports from a sample 
group. Although employment declined slightly there was 
an increase in employment in food, beverages, and tobacco 
industries and in rubber products, 2.4 per cent each; wood 


and allied products, 1.5 per cent; clothing and millinery, 
0.7 per cent; and stone, clay and glass, 0.1 per cent. All 
but two of the classifications for manufacturing showed 
increases in pay rolls; the declines occurred in rubber 
products, 3.2 per cent, and in paper goods, printing, and 
publishing, 2.6 per cent. When compared with August, 
1943, manufacturing employment decreased 1.1 per cent 
and pay rolls increased 7.9 per cent. 

Both employment and pay rolls in nonmanufacturing 
industries declined from July figures, 1.1 per cent and 0.4 
per cent, respectively. Coal mining, with an increase of 
1.7 per cent in employment and 15.3 per cent in pay rolls, 
and services, with an increase of 0.2 per cent in each, 
were the only classifications which showed increases. 

Gross weekly earnings for Illinois workers in all re- 
porting establishments were $53.69 for men and $31.43 for 
women, and $46.23 for the two combined. In the manufac- 
turing establishments, they were $54.47 for men, $32.73 
for women, and $48.48 for both combined. These earnings 
were higher than those for July, but July earnings were 
lower as a result of reduced work schedules during holi- 
day and vacation periods. 

Table VIII shows the percentage changes in employ- 
ment and pay rolls for the cities and industrial areas of 
the State. 


TABLE VIII 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS FOR 


ILLINOIS REPORTING ESTABLISHMENTS BY CITY 














Percentage Change August, 1944, from July, 1944 





| 
| 
| 
| 
|— 
} 



























































City—Area All Reporting Manufacturing Nonmanufacturing 
Establishments Establishments Establishments 
Employment Pay Rolls Employment Pay Rolls Employment Pay Rolls 
gici g | OP A |). errr —0.5 +1.0 —0.4 +1.4 —1.1 —0.4 
CHICAGO METROPOLITAN AREA. .| —0.9 +0.5 —0.8 +1.1 —1.3 —2.2 
Cs siiaseerd css bencnnweee —1.0 —0.3 —0.9 +0.2 —1.3 —2.0 
DN GHB so cece iedadiceannes's —0.5 +4.4 —0.4 +5.6 —1.4 —4.4 
DOWNSTATE AREA........ S nwa erwats +0.2 +2.3 +0.3 +1.8 —0.4 +5.6 
Alton-Wood River..............0.0+-| -01 +71 0.1 +7.4 ee" -12.8 
NG «cen Geewewne sneha ewe Seees —1.8 +5.8 —2.1 +6.3 +2. —4,3 
OS ee rere —2.2 +2.6 —1.9 +2.2 i ai 
SPT CCCCTOTTRCCTU TOT ET TS +0.6 —6.2 +1.0 —6.7 —1.5 +1.4 
PII 5.3 so oN bed DOSS SRA eRe e OSS —0.2 —2.7 +0.1 —3.5 —2.5 +7.8 
Decatur area... ........cccccccceees —0.4 —2.1 +1.2 +0.2 —15.5 —22.7 
East St. Louis area..............02.0. —0.2 +7.2 —0.5 +6.0 +1.6 +14.8 
| REC RE rr E eer e Ter ee —1.0 +4.8 —1.1 +5.3 —0.7 —2.3 
PE ic pharisercsridnd oboe neds | —1.2 +0.9 —1.4 +0.9 - a8 
Granite City area................... | —1.1 +10.9 —1.3 +12.3 +2.2 —3.7 
a | —0.2 | 41.7 —0.0 +1.7 —2.2 +1.3 
Kankakee-Bradley area.............. —0.8 +2.0 —0.5 +2.1 ite ai 
La Salle-Peru-Oglesby............... +1.0 +11.0 +1.0 +9.5 +0.9 +44.8 
IN os dork apinalh ataoh h addon atadnibiare —2.7 —8.7 —2.8 —9.1 —0.3 +1.6 
ey —0.9 —1.1 —1.0 —1.2 —0.4 —0.2 
ined ch kasd ha ewnewehrasoks —2.1 —2.6 —2.0 —2.3 —3.7 —6.5 
Ee i aseneehawenatacan da —1.8 +3.1 —1.8 +3.4 —3.8 —7.7 
PEE BONO. okkics cc ccnccccesaceses —3.9 —8.3 —4.2 —8.4 — pte 
NN ie de alntas KoRn HHH MO +1.3 | +4.5 +1.6 +4.0 +0.6 +6.9 
Sterling-Rock Falls.................. —3.3 | —2.5 —3.4 —2.4 sin sich 
Fe OD I ons. dco seco sacs da mame | +2.2 +4.1 +3.0 +2.4 +0.3 +-8.7 
Source: Illinois Department of Labor. 
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COST OF LIVING 


(The cost of living is a price barometer, not a measure of 
the total amount spent for family living. The cost of living 
measures the changes in prices of food, clothing, rent, 
fuel, house furnishings, transportation, personal services, 
and a variety of miscellaneous goods purchased by fam- 
ilies of moderate income. The cost of food accounts for 
40 per cent of the index. The index does not measure 
changes in the expenditures of the average family for 
consumers’ goods and services. It measures only the 
changes in family expenditures resulting from price 
changes. The index is very important when related to 
consumers’ earnings.) 

The cost of living in Chicago for August, 1944, was 
2.2 per cent higher than in August, 1943, but 0.4 per cent 
lower than in July, 1944. The increase over the same 
month a year ago was caused by increases in: house 
furnishings, 15.1 per cent; clothing, 6.1 per cent; mis- 
cellaneous items, 4.8 per cent; fuel, electricity, and ice, 
1.8 per cent; food, 0.5 per cent; and rent, 0.2 per cent. 

The decrease from the previous month was due to a 
decrease in the cost of food, 1.1 per cent. The rise of 0.5 
per cent in clothing was chiefly accounted for by higher 
prices for women’s winter coats and men’s work clothes, 
although these price rises were partly counterbalanced by 
a decrease in the price of men’s wool suits. The slight rise, 
0.1 per cent, in house furnishings was largely the result of 























TABLE IX 
COST OF LIVING IN CHICAGO 
Percentage Change 
August, 1944, from Index 
Commodity 1935-1939 = 
August July 100 
1943 1944 
(ee + 2.2 —0.4 125.6 
Ae eee + 0.5 —1.1 137.4 
CO a oe cis cseues + 6.1 +0.5 132.7 
OR cccnae eatin aigiar + 0.2* ° . 
Fuel, electricity, andice| + 1.8 0.0 105.1 
House furnishings......} +15.1 +0.1 138.8 
Miscellaneous......... + 4.8 0.0 119.4 





*June survey. : 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Chicago Regional Office. 


increased prices of blankets and bedroom suites. There 
was no change in fuel, electricity, and ice or in miscel- 
laneous items, and rents were still calculated on the June 
survey. 

Retail Food Prices 


The August, 1944, cost of food in Chicago was 0.5 per 
cent higher than in August, 1943, but 1.1 per cent lower 
than in July, 1944. When compared with August figures a 
year ago, increases occurred in the price of cereals and 
bakery goods, 2.2 per cent; sugar and sweets, 2.0 per 
cent; meats, and fresh fruits and vegetables, 1.6 per cent 
each; fruits and vegetables, 1.4 per cent; dried fruits and 
vegetables, 1.1 per cent; and beverages, and canned fruits 
and vegetables, 0.8 per cent each. Declines were recorded 
for eggs, 9.7 per cent; fats and oils, 2.7 per cent; and 
dairy products, 0.1 per cent. 

The retail cost of food in Peoria for August, 1944, was 
0.1 per cent less than for the same month a year ago. 
However, there was an increase in the price of dried 
fruits, 4.7 per cent; sugar and sweets, 3.9 per cent; 
cereals and bakery goods, 1.2 per cent; fruits and 
vegetables, 1.1 per cent; fresh fruits, 0.9 per cent; and 
canned fruits, 0.4 per cent. There was a large decrease, 
10.7 per cent, in the price of eggs and small decreases in 
the other four classifications. Comparison with the price 
of all foods for July showed a slight increase, 0.5 per 
cent. The price of eggs increased 7.1 per cent; sugar and 
sweets, 2.5 per cent; dried fruits, 1.6 per cent; and all the 
other classifications showed variations of less than 1.0 
per cent. 

In Springfield, the cost of food for August, 1944, was 
0.3 per cent higher than in August a year ago. The 
advances occurred in dried fruits and vegetables, 4.0 per 
cent; fresh fruits and vegetables, 2.5 per cent; cereals 
and bakery goods, 2.0 per cent; fruits and vegetables, 1.9 
per cent; and meats, 0.7 per cent. Declines were reported 
in the price of eggs, 9.6 per cent; fats and oils, 3.2 per 
cent; sugar and sweets, 2.5 per cent; canned fruits, 0.7 
per cent; beverages, 0.5 per cent; and dairy products, 0.1 
per cent. The cost of food for August was 1.2 per cent less 
than for July, a decline of 6.5 per cent in the price of 
fresh fruits and vegetables and an increase of 2.3 per cent 
in the price of eggs being the only noticeable changes. 














TABLE X 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN RETAIL FOOD COSTS 
Percentage Change August, 1944, from 
Commodity Group August, 1943 July, 1944 
Chicago Peoria Springfield Chicago Peoria Springfield 
PO ca chee bee eee ieenie + 0.5 -— 0.1 + 0.3 - 1.1 + 0.5 — 1.2 
Cereals and bakery goods.............. + 2.2 + 1.2 + 2.0 — 1.4 0.1 - 0.1 
DE ccc orasawkate her wake ecka saw + 1.6 — 0.2 + 0.7 + 0.2 — 0.3 — 0.1 
I CO 600s ccc reece vakec ave nas - 0.1 - 0.1 - 0.1 0.0 0.0 0.0 
Ns cid clk sacks eee a kn nmawaaieed — 9.7 —10.7 — 9.6 + 4.5 + 7.1 + 2.3 
Fruits and vegetables.................. + 1.4 + 1.1 + 1.9 — 4.9 + 0.7 — 4.6 
ii seb oe rake woe ears ee week eat + 1.6 + 0.9 + 2.5 — 6.2 + 0.8 — 6.5 
SINS. ca walk eds Law owawRaee cur + 0.8 + 0.4 — 0.7 — 0.1 + 0.1 + 0.2 
Eg acu cheeses tunes exeunadenes + 1.1 + 4.7 + 4.0 + 0.5 + 1.6 + 0.2 
MIR 555 wa ticind mink se eO nh eres + 0.8 — 0.6 — 0.5 0.0 — 0.2 — 0.4 
ON oii. is is aioe onicie ea maine aoe — 2.7 — 0.9 — 3.2 0.0 + 0.2 + 0.2 
Se eee ee + 2.0 + 3.9 — 2.5 + 0.4 + 2.5 + 0.2 























Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Chicago Regional Office. 
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BUSINESS CONDITIONS IN ILLINOIS CITIES * 


AURORA (Pop. 47,170) 
(Aurora, an important city in the Fox River Valley, pre- 
sents a diversified list of industries engaged in manu- 
facturing railroad coaches, conveying, pumping and road 
machinery, steel furniture, tools, hardware specialties, 
aluminum ingots, auto accessories, textile and dairy 
products.) 

A decline of 1.8 per cent in employment and an in- 
crease of 5.8 per cent in wage payments reflected a similar 
diverse trend in the metals and machinery group. For 
nonmanufacturing firms there was a‘reverse situation; 
employment rose 2.2 per cent but pay rolls showed a 
decline of 4.3 per cent. Building permits, with a valuation 
of $13,059, were 37.7 per cent lower than in July. Bank 
debits registered a slight decline from the July figure, but 
were 28.5 per cent higher than in August, 1943. There 
was a gain of 3 per cent in retail sales over those of a 
year ago, and of 13 per cent as compared with July, 1944. 


CHICAGO (Pop. 3,396,808) 
(Chicago, the second largest city in the United States, is 
the terminus of 39 railroads, including 23 trunk lines, and 
it has 21 airports within a 20-mile radius. It is the livestock 
and grain market of the world and the largest mail order 
distributing center. Chicago leads the world in the pro- 
duction of meat products, telephone equipment, furniture, 
agricultural implements, jewelry, foundry products, rail- 
road supplies, gas and electric appliances, machinery, 
musical instruments, and radio and auto accessories.) 
The decline in total employment continued for the 
ighth consecutive month, reflecting the tight labor mar- 
ket situation which prevents replacement of workers who 
enter the services or shift to other jobs. A slight decline 
occurred in pay rolls. Transportation equipment, clothing 
manufacturing, and services were the only important in- 
dustries in which gains were shown for both employment 
and pay rolls. Bank debits were 8.7 per cent less than in 
July, but 10.9 per cent above those for August, 1943. The 
valuation of building permits increased 19.9 per cent for 
the month. The volume of retail sales was 9 per cent above 
that for the preceding month, and 12 per cent greater 
than for August, 1943. The cost of living index, although 
2.2 per cent higher than a year ago, declined 0.4 per cent 
from the July figure. 


DANVILLE (Pop. 36,919) 


(Danville has a diversified list of industries, including coal 
mining, clay products, textiles, coal mining machinery, 
foundry and machine shop products, leather, hardware, 
lumber, furnaces, hemp products, and food processing.) 

Employment and pay rolls showed declines in August 
from the previous month, 0.2 per cent and 2.7 per cent, 
respectively. Transportation equipment, leather products, 
and food manufacturing concerns had fewer workers and 
smaller wage payments than in July. For nonmanufactur- 
ing firms there was a decline of 2.5 per cent in employ- 
ment, but pay rolls were 7.8 per cent higher. Again, no 
building activity was reported. The volume of bank debits 
was 1.1 per cent less than for the previous month, but 12.2 
per cent higher than in August, 1943. 


DECATUR (Pop. 62,976) 


(The soybean capital of America is the center of soybean 
production and processing. The city has important con- 
cerns manufacturing metals, textiles, corn, soybean and 
grain processing, agricultural food manufacturing, dairies 
and creameries, printing and publishing industries.) 


*The reports are written from materials supplied by the Chambers of 
Commerce, Illinois Department of Labor, Federal Reserve Banks, United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics, Chicago Regional Office. 


In the Decatur area both employment and pay rolls 
were lower in August than in July; the decreases were 
0.4 per cent and 2.1 per cent, respectively. Increased 
activity was reported by transportation equipment firms, 
which group includes the war production plants. However, 
this was more than offset by decreases for the non- 
mane Secnereng concerns of 15.5 per cent in employment 
and 22.7 per cent in pay rolls. The volume of building 
construction decreased sharply. Bank debits were 21.2 per 
cent higher than a year ago, but 3.3 per cent lower than 

1 July. Retail sales volume exceeded that of July by 6 per 
cent and was 15 per cent higher than in August, 1943, 


EAST ST. LOUIS (Pop. 75,609) 


(A leader in the State in meat packing. The other im- 
portant industries are chemicals, aluminum, iron and steel 
foundries and machine shops, railroad equipment, zinc 
smelting, machine tools and valves, rubber reclaiming, oil 
refineries, and rock quarries. The general area of East 
St. Louis is one of the most highly industrialized areas of 
the State.) 

A small reduction in work forces of food manufac- 
turing firms largely accounted for the decline of 0.2 per 
cent in employment for the East St. Louis area in August. 
The advance of 7.2 per cent in pay rolls reflected larger 
wage payments in manufacturing and nonmanufacturing 
concerns generally. Building permits valued at $186,725 
were issued. Bank debits were 8.3 per cent higher than a 
year ago and 2.9 per cent above the July, 1944, amount. 
Advances of 6 per cent and 3 per cent, respectively, were 
shown by retail sales in comparison with volume for July, 


1944, and August, 1943. 


ELGIN (Pop. 38,333) 


(Elgin has important industries producing watches, dairy 
products, thread and yarn, automobile accessories, water 
softeners, street sweepers, woodwork, store equipment, 
ovens, cylinders, shoes, clothing, steel cabinets, and tools. 
Publishing is another important industry.) 

Metals and machinery manufacturing establishments, 
which had fewer workers but larger total wage payments 

August, largely accounted for the decrease of 1.0 per 
cent in employment and the increase of 4.8 per cent in 
pay rolls. A decided decrease occurred in construction 
activity as compared with that for July, the valuation of 
building permits being only $20,591. Bank debits were 4.8 
per cent lower than those reported for July, although 
they were 18.2 per cent above the figure for August, 1943. 


FREEPORT (Pop. 25,065) 

(Freeport is an important manufacturing center, sur- 
rounded by a rich grain and dairy farm region. Some 
important industries are insurance and the manufacture 
of batteries, toys, hardware, farm machinery, oil burners, 
windmills, medicines, food products, printing and elec- 
trical equipment.) 

The number of persons employed was 1.2 per cent less 

August than in July, but wage payments were 0.9 per 
cent higher. The decline in employment was caused mainly 
by changes in the food manufacturing and the metals and 
machinery firms. Small increases in pay rolls were general 
except for the food manufacturing establishments. In- 
creased activity was evident in building construction, the 
valuation of building permits issued in August more than 
tripling the amount for July. 


KANKAKEE (Pop. 22,241) 


(An important manufacturing center for agricultural im- 
plements, furniture, textiles, building materials, paint, 
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foundry and machine shop products, stone quarries. Kan- 
kakee is in the center of a rich, diversified farming area.) 

Industrial conditions in this area were characterized 
by decreased employment but higher pay rolls. Fewer 
workers were employed in the chemicals and wood 
products industries and in wholesale and retail trade. 
Higher pay rolls were reported for the building con- 
struction group, service industries, and metals and ma- 
chinery, stone, clay and glass, and clothing manufacturers. 
There was a decline of 64.3 per cent from the July figure 
for valuation of building permits issued. Department store 
sales showed increases of 8.7 per cent and 29.6 per cent, 
respectively, over the figures for July, 1944, and August, 


1943. 
MATTOON (Pop. 17,532) 


(A strategically located city producing kitchen furniture, 
shoes, roofing, Diesel engines, foundry products, broom- 
corn, and brooms. The shops of two large railroads and 
two truck terminals are located in Mattoon. The city is 
surrounded by a rich grain, livestock, poultry, and fruit 
farming region.) 

Employment was 1.0 per cent higher in August than 
in July, 1944, and 0.7 per cent above that of a year ago. 
Pay rolls showed a 7.9 per cent increase for the month, 
but were slightly below the figure for August, 1943. Sales 
tax collections indicated a drop of 8.9 per cent from those 
last reported. Bank debits were 3.9 per cent lower than in 
July, but only 2.2 per cent less than a year ago. 


PEORIA (Pop. 105,087) 

(Peoria is the largest producer of earth-moving equip- 
ment in the world. It has large distilleries, chemical plants, 
agricultural implement plants, and stockyards. It also 
manufactures cotton goods, pharmaceuticals, malleable 
iron, steel products such as wire, rods, fencing, stoves and 
furnaces. Agricultural foods and soybeans are processed. 
Peoria is one of the highly diversified industrial cities of 
the State.) 

Small declines in both employment and pay rolls oc- 
curred in the Peoria area, 0.9 per cent and 1.1 per cent, 
respectively. Decreases were general in all reporting 
vroups except food manufacturing and public utilities, 
both of which employed more workers and had larger pay 
rolls in August than in July. A slight decrease of 16.2 
per cent occurred in the valuation of building permits. 
Retail sales were 14 per cent higher than in the preceding 
month and 19 per cent above those for a year ago. Cost 

t food showed only a slight rise for the month and was a 
trifle less than a year ago. 


QUINCY (Pop. 40,469) 


(Quincy has important industries producing stoves, ranges, 
furnaces, pumps, industrial trailers, poultry equipment, 
showcases and store fixtures, shoes, plumbing and steam 
equipment, machine tools. Agricultural products are stored 
and processed.) 

Decreases of 2.1 per cent in employment and 2.6 per 
cent in pay rolls were shown for the group of reporting 
establishments. There was a reduction of activity in 
transportation equipment, metals and machinery, and food 
manufacturing firms, and also in wholesale and retail 
trade establishments. Bank debits were 14.3 per cent 
higher than in August, 1943, but declined 13.4 per cent 
irom the July, 1944, figure. Little activity was evident in 
huilding construction. 


ROCKFORD (Pop. est. 93,000: Metropolitan 


area est. 110,000) 


(Rockford is the third largest city of the State. An im- 
portant manufacturing center of machine tools, piston 
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rings, gears, and automobile parts, aluminum castings, 
furniture, textiles, hardware, wood and iron working ma- 
chinery, pianos, stoves, leather goods, air conditioning 
and heating equipment.) 

For the entire group of reporting concerns, employ- 
ment decreased 1.8 per cent whereas pay rolls rose 3.1 
per cent. This diverse trend was largely due to the fact 
that in the important metals and machinery group there 
were fewer workers but larger wage payments. Chemicals, 
textiles, and transportation equipment manufacturing firms 
reported declines in both employment and pay rolls. Build- 
ing permits valued at $189,840 were issued in August. 
Bank debits, although 2.2 per cent below those for July, 
were 11.2 per cent higher than a year ago. There was an 
increase of 3.0 per cent in sales of electric energy to 
ultimate consumers. Retail sales were 11 per cent greater 
than in August, 1943, and 8 per cent above those for July, 
1944. Department store sales also showed increases. 


ROCK ISLAND-MOLINE (Pop. 87,500) 


(Farm implement center of the world. Produces large 
quantities of war materiel. Other important industries are 
machine tools, iron and brass foundries, heating and ven- 
tilating equipment, structural materials, automobile parts 
and accessories, elevators, and furniture. Other industries 
are insurance, lumber mills, sash and door factories,’ glass 
and paper products, farm lighting plants, rubber footwear, 
oils and paints, textiles, electric household supplies.) 

In Rock Island there were substantial decreases from 
the July figures for employment and pay rolls, 3.9 per 
cent and 8.3 per cent, respectively. The chief cause for 
these declines was a reduction of activity in the metals 
and machinery firms, most of which manufacture agri- 
cultural machinery. Building permits rose 77.6 per cent in 
August. Retail sales in the area were 6 per cent higher 
than in July and 13 per cent above the volume for a year 
ago. In Moline, employment decreased 2.7 per cent and 
pay rolls 8.7 per cent. These declines also were mainly 
attributable to decreased activity of firms which manu- 
facture agricultural machinery. The valuation of building 
permits issued was 14.9 per cent less than in July. Bank 
debits dropped 13.1 per cent for the month, but were 2.6 
per cent above the figure for a year ago. For the eight- 
month period, department store sales were 5.3 per cent 
higher than for January-August, 1943. 

Rock Island County exceeded its quota for the Fifth 
War Loan by 66.2 per cent. 


SPRINGFIELD (Pop. 75,503) 


(Springfield has a number of Federal offices as well as the 
offices of the State Government. It is the home of a num- 
ber of insurance companies and regional government 
offices. Industrially, Springfield has a diversified list of 
concerns manufacturing road and earth-moving machinery, 
agricultural implements, machine tools, and boilers. It 
is also a center of coal mining and the processing of 
grain and soybeans.) 

Springfield was one of the two reporting cities for 
which increases were shown in both employment and pay 
rolls. Employment rose 1.3 per cent and pay rolls 4.5 per 
cent, mainly because of increased activity in metals and 
machinery, transportation equipment, and food manu- 
facturing firms, as well as in coal mining and service con- 
cerns. Other changes were unimportant. The valuation 
of building permits issued in August was $40,029. Bank 
debits showed a substantial decline of 11.1 per cent, but 
were 15.8 per cent higher than in August, 1943. Retail 
sales were well above those for July and for August, 1943, 
with increases of 19 per cent and 17 per cent, respectively. 
The retail cost of food was 1.2 per cent less than in July, 
and only slightly above the figure for a year ago. 
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